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HISTORIC DOCUMENT 


XHIBITED the temporary Treasure Room the 
college library the Fourth July and for two weeks 
thereafter was interesting manuscript written what 
easily the most memorable day this year hope and 
strife, 1944. June the sixth will not soon forgotten 
any us. that day the allies began their invasion the 
continent Europe; and few hours later, fifteen min- 
utes’ notice, Clare Boothe Luce, the distinguished Mem- 
ber Congress from Connecticut (and Litt.D., Colby, 
1941), broadcast brief but moving address from the Sen- 
ate Radio Gallery. The manuscript this address now 
the Colby Library, and its exhibition the Fourth July 
attracted general attention. For those who have not seen 
the original four holograph pages, the broadcast 
Mrs. Luce here, with her kind permission, transcribed: 
“This the hour that marks the beginning the Battle 
for the World. know that this the true name for the 
battle, for, lose it, would lose our supreme chance 
lead the councils peace, and guide our nation 
towards brighter destiny. 

“But will win this battle. There one our na- 
tion who doubts it. Because know that our arms are 
strong, our hearts are firm, and there Faith our souls. 

“But this moment faith victory for our arms, 
find myself thinking, not much our men who are cross- 
ing the Channel, who will yet cross. thinking the 
mothers and fathers and wives who wait, and listen, and 
listen and wait home. 


‘ 
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“How heavy and cold the fear such hearts for the 
dear one! How time drags, and crawls, and creeps,—and 
yet will not stand still! until some news him, the one 
boy, the one man, comes you. mother, father, wom- 
love dies thousand deaths day while waiting and 
listening, listening and waiting for the him. 

“Other women who have known the strange, cruel pain 
the long vigils that now face you can only tell you this: 
Believe God, and accept His will, with love. Your man 
fighting well for his country. His weapons are the best. 
His leaders the field are tough and wise. The mathema- 
tical odds are all with him. 

“The one thing would want, this moment, for 
you home good cheer. wants you set fine 
example courage the family and among your neigh- 
bors, setting among his own comrades arms. God 


bless you, and with you, and make His face shine up- 
your man.” 


THOMAS HARDY AND FLORENCE HENNIKER 
THE WRITING “THE SPECTRE THE 


HEN Hardy and Mrs. Henniker undertook collab- 

orate the writing short story the autumn 
1893, was not six months since their first meeting. That 
meeting had taken place the Viceregal Lodge, Dublin, 
where Hardy and his wife had been invited for Whitsun- 
tide and where Mrs. Henniker was then staying hostess 
for her younger brother, the second Lord Houghton, Lord 
Lieutenant Ireland. The details this Whitsun visit, 
May 19-25, are given from Hardy’s diary his biography, 
but there little suggestion the commonplace entries 
the deep and immediate impression Mrs. Henniker made 
him. She was thirty-eight the time, woman warm 
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sympathies and unfailing charm, with something those 
“bland-smiling, semi-quizzical, affectionate, high-bred” 
qualities Carlyle had seen her father, Monckton Milnes. 
She had published three novels with some success; her in- 
terests were literary and humanitarian; save for delicate 
health she might already have formed the salon for which 
she was surely fitted. Hardy was work Jude the Ob- 
scure. His own career novelist was drawing close, and 
his married life longer held the happiness the “Stur- 
minster Newton fifteen One mem- 
orable word for his first impression Mrs. Henni- 
ker. charming, intuitive woman wrote 
his diary. was the beginning friendship thirty 
years, friendship that meant much Hardy dark and 
embittered time and lends meaning his last novel and 
number his poems. Mrs. Henniker’s novels are quite for- 
gotten Her place The Later Years Thomas Hardy 
inconspicuous. not without irony that such friend- 
ship should have for sole monument, “The Spectre the 
Real.” 

The story belongs, then, the autumn 1893 and the 
first months their friendship. Quite properly the two 
agreed keep their respective shares secret them- 
selves, and MS. known have survived. From Hardy’s 
letters, however, and from the story itself, not difficult 
reconstruct their procedure. The work was largely 
The story has familiar features, the clandestine romance 
and marriage “noble lady” and poor officer, the re- 
turn the vanished husband the eve his wife’s remar- 
riage, the removal troublesome character drowning 
water-meadow. The style Hardy’s, and the repellent 

Ellen Hungerford Milnes; 1855; yr. Richard 
Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton; 1882, Arthur Henniker (Major- 
General the Hon. Arthur Henry Henniker-Major, C.B., 
pub. (novels), Sir Bid Good-bye (1892), Foiled (1892), 
Sowing the Sand (1898), Our Fatal Shadows (1907), Second Fiddle 
(1912); (short stories), Outlines (1894), Scarlet and Grey (1896), 
(play), The Courage Silence (produced 1905); 
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details are reminiscent Group Noble Dames. Indeed, 
one could easily imagine the story discarded from that 
collection. Mrs. Henniker had hand constructing the 
plot and revising the text. Beyond that her contribution 
was limited few descriptive passages. short, the col- 
laboration consisted Hardy’s discussing the outlines 
his story with Mrs. Henniker and incorporating the fin- 
ished work some passages her devising. 

Several letters her this time throw good 
deal light the work.? had been laid 
finished collecting the stories for Life’s Little Ironies, and 
wrote, October 22, 1893, could not take the ‘Desire’ 
hand till today, having been hunting the tales told you 
Ambitions’ being one They are now fas- 
tened together dispatched the publisher, turn 
the ‘Desire’— which the bye, the longer. 
—For have planned carry out Ending you like 
itso much better: feel ought not force the other upon 
you—wh. too uncompromising for one the pretty sex 
have hand in. The question now is, what shall call 
ressurection [sic] Again, three days 
later, word our story: working out find may 
possibly necessary effect compromise between the 
two endings: for account must end And 
finally wrote, October 28, must let you know that the 
story finished virtually, that the MS. was sent early this 
morning Miss Tigan. have told her return the 
original (in case should want insert little more detail 
from it) send you direct the type-written copy. Will 
you please read from the beginning (without glancing first 

Hardy’s letters Mrs. Henniker were returned him her 
death 1923 and are now with his papers the Dorset County Mu- 
seum, Dorchester. The passages here quoted were transcribed per- 
mission the late Mrs. Florence Hardy, for use the official bibliog- 


raphy her husband. The present article drawn from the unpub- 
lished MS. that bibliography. 


The drowning the water-meadow “The Spectre the Real” 


highly reminiscent similar episode Tragedy Two 
Ambitions.” 
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the get the intended effect, judge its 
strength weakness. is, you wished, very tragic; modi- 
fied form Ending which think better than any 
thought before. what you don’t like 
please tell quite freely shall modified. said 
last time, all the wickedness (if has any) will laid 
unfortunate head, while all the tender proper parts 
will attributed you. Without wishing make you 
promise, suggest that keep secret our two selves 
which work which yours. may amusingly 
bothered friends others confess. 

reading over, particularly the bride’s doings the 
morning from dawn till the wedding-hour, please insert 
pencil any details that have omitted, that would only 
known woman. may not quite correct what 
have hastily written, never having had the pleasure be- 
ing bride-elect myself. you will then send the copy 
will through for final corrections, send off. 

“The ending, good bad, has the merit being exact 
keeping with Lord P.’s character. will send you back 
the pages detail omitted, you wd. like have them, 
they may useful. You will understand that they 
were not omitted because they weren’t good; but because 
the scale the story was too small admit them without 
injury the proportions the whole. refer particularly 
the description the pool, the bird tracks; which 
much wished 

did not mean flow over into another sheet with lit- 
erary affairs, but there are one two things more say 
under that head. One the title. Our old title was itself 
rather good, but does not quite apply, have provision- 
ally substituted “The Spectre the Real.’ —“The Looming 
the Real’ perhaps almost better. have also thought 
band’s Corpse kiss’, shattering Ideals’. 


This passage was apparently retained after all. See Scarlet and 
Grey (London, 1896), 191. 
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When you have read the modifications you will able 
choose; 

The finishing touches were given the “weird 
London was almost year before was 
printed. Then appeared, the leading contribution and 
with five illustrations Millar, the special Win- 
ter Number Jerome Jerome’s weekly, To-Day, Novem- 
ber 17, 1894. Mrs. Henniker collected two years later 
her volume Scarlet and Grey (London, 1896). This final 
text shows number verbal alterations and considera- 
ble improvement the taste several passages (notably 
the end Chapter and the beginning Chapter 
VII). The story, nevertheless, was not well received. Mrs. 
Henniker’s own work, which made the bulk the vol- 
ume, was considered decidedly superior, and she was not 
commended for the collaborator she had chosen. The 
Academy found the story “marred those deflections from 
good taste which seem have become characteristic Mr. 
Hardy’s later art.” The Athenaeum thought “might well 
have been omitted,” and the Spectator called “undoubtedly 
very effective and indeed gruesome, but also superfluously 
and concluded, “Mr. Thomas Hardy, his 
later phases, hardly judicious literary counsellor.” All 
this was three years after the story had been written. Poor 
was, was being read, must recalled, the shad- 
Jude the Obscure and the obloquy that attended that 
novel. 


“THE SPECTRE” AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


date the first appearance Spectre the 
Real” November 17, 1894. the fiftieth anniver- 
sary this event the Colby College Library will exhibit, 
from its Hardy Collection, supplemented with one book 
borrowed for the occasion, group volumes 
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which have survived the half-century. November 17, 
1944, the following items will exhibition: 

reproduction the copy the Yale Uni- 
versity Library. Colby has copy the original. 

Scarlet and Grey, Florence Henniker: London, 
John Lane, 1896. Hardy’s name does not appear the 
cover this book, but given the title-page, the 
part-author “The Spectre” which printed pages 
164-208. This marks the first book-appearance the story. 
The copy exhibited, the original bright-red cloth, 
was presented Mrs. Henniker 
Mrs. Craigie, who wrote under the pen-name 
John Oliver Hobbes. After her death 1906, her book was 
acquired George Barr McCutcheon, and 1925, came 
into the possession Paul Lemperly, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and after his death, was presented the Colby College 
Library Mr. Herman Oriel New York City. 

Scarlet and Grey: Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1896. 
This first American edition, bound sky-blue cloth, bears 
the same decorations the front cover that appear the 
English edition, but Hardy’s name appears the Ameri- 
can book, does not the English copy. Spectre” 
printed pages 164-208. 

Scarlet and Grey: London, John Lane, n.d. 
Canvas-Back Library, green boards, linen spine. This edi- 
tion was printed from the same plates the first Englisli 
edition. This copy was bought Miss Rebekah Owen, the 
New York lady who persuaded Hardy change the ending 
The Mayor Casterbridge. She died 1939. Her book 
was presented the Colby College Library Mr. Car- 
roll Wilson, New York City, 1941. 

Outlines, Florence Henniker: London, 1894. This 
collection four short stories bears the dedication: “To 
friend Thomas Hardy these little stories are inscribed. 
December The copy exhibited has the distinc- 
tion being Hardy’s own; inscribed Mrs. Henniker 
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the half-title: “Thomas Hardy, from Florence Henni- 
ker. Feb. This book now the possession Pro- 
fessor Richard Purdy, Yale University, who has not 
only lent the Colby College Library but has also con- 
tributed the accompanying account Hardy’s collabora- 
tion with Mrs. Henniker. 

this fiftieth anniversary the first appearance the 
story, Professor Purdy’s account appropriate 
welcome. The significance his report will appreciated 
Hardy readers who recall that the sole statement which 
Hardy permitted Mrs. Hardy make this subject (in 
Later Years, 27) was that, December, 1893, “his Lon- 
don included the final revision with Mrs. 
Henniker weird story which they had 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


MONG recent contributions the manuscript-collec- 
tion the Colby Library one the most interesting 
the original manuscript written the Rev. George Dana 
Boardman Pepper and delivered him while pastor the 
Baptist Church, Waterville, Maine, the time Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s death. This manuscript gift from his 
children, Charles Hovey Pepper, artist, Mrs. Jessie Pep- 
per (Mrs. Frederick M.) Padelford, and Mrs. Annie Pepper 
Varney. 


The appeal the Librarian all Colby Library Asso- 
ciates for autograph correspondence from men letters, 
historians, scientists, and statesmen, brought immediate 
and pleasing response. Hundreds such letters have been 
added our files, and interesting sampling them 
was exhibition Commencement time May. Further 
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contributions this growing collection will welcome 
any time. 

Modern improvements the facilities for and methods 
reproduction rare books make increasingly possi- 
ble for small libraries moderate means acquire texts 
that were once seen only wealthy collections 
highly endowed institutions. The first book printed 
England would certainly fall into this class. William Cax- 
ton’s The Dictes and Sayings the Philosophers, 1477, not 
book that you can pick any day the corner book-store; 
but splendid facsimile reproduction the book has now 
been obtained (purchased the Associates) and avail- 
able Waterville demonstrate students (or visitors) 
just what sort printing Caxton did. 

Another book recently reproduced facsimile almost 
rare Caxton, though originally published only fifty 
years ago. When, James Barrie’s suggestion, Thomas 
Hardy dramatized his story “The Three 
Harpers New York, for copyright purposes, 
edition that totalled only six copies. Two these were 
sent Hardy England; one other has disappeared. Only 
three are known have survived America, and none 
these college university library. the fiftieth 
anniversary the appearance Three 
(as the dramatic version the story was called), and with 
introduction and notes provided Professor Carl 
Weber, facsimile reproduction the rare first edition was 
published the Scholars’ Facsimiles Reprints New 
York, and copy now available the Hardy Collection 
Colby. 


an 


The Colby Library Associates’ Book Prize was awarded 
May Frances Shannon, Narberth, Pennsylvania. 
The titles the books chosen her and purchased with 
the prize-money were: Nine Plays George Bernard Shaw, 
1937; Treasury Gilbert and Sullivan, Deems Taylor, 
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1941; Collected Poems Yeats, and the Collected Poems 
Housman. 


October 12, 1944, will mark the centenary the birth 
George Washington Cable. wonder whether will 
observed, and so, where? His very Old Creole 
Days, gave Cable assured literary standing and critics 
have called his masterpiece. still read? Pattee 
says: “It has taken secure place American classic,” 
but the classics are often put the top shelf, out reach, 
where they gather dust undisturbed superiority. 


a 


July 27, 1944, the Colby Library Associates were ad- 
dressed Dr. Randall Stewart, Brown University, 
Hawthorniana. Professor Stewart recently returned from 
the Huntington Library California where, during his 
tenure Guggenheim Fellowship, continued his na- 
tionally-known investigations into the editorial indiscre- 
tions Mrs. Hawthorne. His Colby address was largely 
devoted the Hawthorne manuscripts the California 
library. 

August 24, 1944, the Library Associates were ad- 
dressed Dr. Louise Dauner, the State University 
the earlier poems Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
Miss critical studies the work the Maine 
poet have attracted wide-spread attention. Her “Avon and 
Cavender—Two Children the Night” appeared 
American Literature March 1942; her “Vox 
Edwin Arlington Robinson Critic American De- 
mocracy” appeared the September 1942 issue the New 
England Quarterly (Orono, Maine), and her article “The 
Pernicious Rib: Robinson’s Concept Feminine 
Character” appeared American Literature May 1943. 
The address Colby dealt with Robinson’s mastery the 
technique the poet, and the extent which his 
edge music enriched his art writer. 
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addition its manifold other activities, the Colby 
Library has made available the outside world the excel- 
lent address Edwin Arlington Robinson delivered year 
ago the Library Associates Miss Esther Bates. The 
address has been printed book-form 
bound the Southworth-Anthoensen Press. review 
this book follows. 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON AND HIS 
MANUSCRIPTS, ESTHER WILLARD BATES 


DENHAM SUTCLIFFE 


ROM this monograph there more learned 

what E.A.R. was like than from some longer accounts 
whose flowery pomposity style beclouds the poet’s fea- 
tures and drowns the sound his voice. For over twenty 
years, beginning the MacDowell Colony 1913, Miss 
Bates acted somewhat secretary for Robinson, transcrib- 
ing the spidery precision his longhand into “the full 
flare type.” Inevitably she saw him often, corresponded 
with him, and discussed the poems before they had been 
submitted the popular judgment. All too briefly she re- 
lates some memories that pleasant association, keeping 
herself graciously the background while she quotes di- 
rectly from Robinson’s letters and from his casual remarks. 
One imagines again and again that can hear the laconic 
inflections the poet’s authentic voice—as when 
says sonnet, could call that 

Among the best these reflections are Robinson’s own 
judgments his work both individual poems and up- 
his performance whole. believed his work. 
all could have done, write poetry,” said. 
anything else; never could. And have write the 
kind stuff was therefore sensitive, almost 
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hypersensitive, criticism, but was sensitivity con- 
science, not vanity. His own critical standards were the 
most severe that could meet with, and thoroughly 
achieved them before began write that the shorter 
poems, four eight the opening lines remained 
exactly composed slowly and then, with 
passionate intensity care, revised expunged every line 
word which objection could raised. When the 
work was finished, would himself speak with 
oblique understatement, but from others demanded di- 
rect and precise criticisms. One can quite believe Miss Bates 
when she says that was not always easy make “an ade- 
quate and satisfying response.” 

reported elsewhere that once when someone asked 
question ask poet!” quoted saying another 
occasion, like leave poem with fringe Miss 
Bates says nothing destroy the effect such reports. Rob- 
inson would ask her read poem and then explain it. 
She would never would say she were right. 
“It would futile,” wrote her, “for pretend 
work always transparent. you and others can 
like half what do, you will doing your Miss 
Bates nevertheless records many his remarks about his 
poems, his characters, and his difficulties composition 
that will welcomed every reader and critic. 

There not line speculation this book. What Miss 
Bates tells about Robinson she has seen for herself has 
had from his lips. That itself makes the book valuable 
source information, and more valuable and extensive 
one than the modest title implies. For example, one 
two brief paragraphs Miss Bates speaks more sense about 
Robinson’s attitude toward women than has yet been of- 
fered any other writer the subject. Simply enough: 
“he both liked and trusted them,” but perhaps did not 
wholly understand them. For man, that was scarcely 
unique perverted situation! Until more satisfactory evi- 
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dence produced ought stifle some rather absurd 
speculations that have lately been popular. 

Robinson would have known how value the clarity 
and gracious dignity Miss Bates’s style, which makes this 
volume excellent memento her friendship for him. 
His friends will thank her for her pains thus setting 
down her memories and thereby enabling the Colby Col- 
lege Library make yet one more distinguished contribu- 
tion the canon Robinsonian literature. 


good turn deserves another; and one good gift 

continues encourage another. The magnificent 
Pope gift from Carroll Wilson, announced the occa- 
sion the Pope bicentenary 1944, has encouraged the 
Colby Library Associates purchase first edition 
Essay Criticism, London, 1711. 

Similarly, our Kelmscott Collection continues grow. 
When (in March 1944) reported Kelmscott Press 
items New England libraries, only four copies Rus- 
kin’s The Nature Gothic (the fourth title issued Morris’s 
press) were located. Now, thanks the generosity Ray- 
mond Spinney, there fifth copy—in the Colby li- 
brary. Our copy “mint” unopened condition. 

Only five copies the Friendship Amis and Amile, No. 
the Kelmscott list, were reported. Now, thanks the 
generosity Professor Orwin Rush, our librarian, Col- 
has the sixth copy reach New England. And the Colby 
Library Associates have purchased copy Sir Thomas 
Clanvowe’s The Floure and the Leafe, No. the Kelm- 
scott list, 1896. Harvard and Brown alone share with 
possession this interesting poem, once attributed 
Chaucer. This brings our Kelmscott holdings twenty- 
four titles. And there twenty-fifth the way, for which 
are indebted the Boston Colby Club: splendid item 
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about which shall have comment length fu- 
ture issue; there not room, here and now, let our en- 
thusiasm over this latest gift have free play. 

This interest books printed the Kelmscott Press 
mere matter sentiment. William Morris’s influence 
still traceable, one form another, the books that 
issue from modern printing presses. This fact was noticed 
Ehrman, writing the July 22, 1944, issue (page 355) 
the London Times Literary Supplement: “Some fifteen 
years received the American ‘Fifty Books’, and 
was noticeable how much Americans [are] still 
deeply influenced the Morris School.” 

From Mrs. Charles Hamlin (Myra Sawyer Hamlin) 
have received copy her genealogical book Eleazer 
and his Descendants (Bangor, which (on 
page 26) Hannibal Hamlin appears, together with nearly 
score letters Charles Hamlin, all bearing well- 
known autographs. 

From the library the late Gertrude Lane, former 
editor the Woman’s Home Companion, have received 
fine selection books, including numerous works 
Maine and several volumes dealing with the fine arts. Two 
items demand special mention: one, folio atlas, bound 
fine vellum, Johann Homan; the other, edition 
Georg Agricola’s Metallica. Agricola was one the 
great European mineralogists the sixteenth century and 
his work standard classic. The newly acquired copy was 
edited former president Herbert Hoover and was in- 
scribed him Miss Lane. 

the occasion the centenary the death Noah 
Webster, the Colby Library exhibited various copies his 
famous Spelling Book, among them one printed Concord, 
New Hampshire, 1823. commenting this exhibi- 
tion the QUARTERLY quoted bi- 
ographer, Harry Warfel, the effect that other 
book, the Bible excepted, played unifying part 
American culture” Webster’s Spelling Book. From Noah 
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Webster’s great-grand-daughter, Mrs. Skeel, 
have received the following communication: 

“The 1823 Concord edition the Speller rarity. This 
edition appears ‘sport’, showing points unlike most 
other editions the period. Actually have some vague 
theories about it, too long placed 
Though loth question the figures stated the article 
Webster the QUARTERLY, may venture 
point out that now generally admitted and proved 
that M’Guffey’s Reader outsold Speller from 
twenty-five forty million? After all, would not Reader 
reach and actually influence the thoughts child more 
than speller, which did not supply many imaginary pic- 
tures for his mind? Believe me, Webster descendant, 
would gladly garble statistics did not fear great- 
grandfather’s stern disapproval.” 


book published 1925 Willa Cather remarked: 
“If were asked name three American books which have 
the possibility long, long life, would say once, The 
Scarlet Letter, Huckleberry Finn, and The Country the Pointed 
Firs. can think others that confront time and change 
serenely.” This was recalled our mind re- 
cently, when noticed copy one Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s modest little books standing shelf the col- 
lege library surrounded whole platoon raucous 
volumes modern authors garish bindings. The con- 
trast prompted the recollection sentence Edmund 
Burke: 

“Because half dozen grasshoppers under fern make 
the field ring with their importunate chink whilst thou- 
sands great cattle chew the cud and are silent, pray 
not imagine that those who make the noise are the only in- 
habitants the 

these days bombs and shells men are more need 
than ever those still, small voices that speak from the 
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pages good books. Good books. Which are the good ones? 
Christopher Morley has recently told about one man’s 
war-time selection:— 

man know went off for service overseas. left 
behind his book-shelves seven little empty spaces. 
tell you what had been there. The Bible, Shakespeare, 
St. Augustine, pocket atlas, and Robert Bridges’ little 
anthology The Spirit and the two great books 
about whales— Moby Dick, and its natural companion 
about the great whale literature, Boswell’s Life John- 
Man, God help him, the loneliest creatures, 
and most lonely armies. Books are the most effective 
medicine comfort that hidden sickness, for only 
books that man has taken time and courage communi- 
cate himself without reserve.” 

Nor man armies the only one need “medicine 
comfort that hidden The woman who stays 
home equally need. Alfred Tennyson once received 
letter from Mrs. Vyner; touched him deeply that 
kept among the things most prized. Written 1855, 
the letter read: 

must write and thank you with true and grateful 
heart for the happy moments your thoughts and your pen 
have given me. the wildest bush Australia, far 
away from all that makes life beautiful and endurable ex- 
cepting the strong and stern sense duty, the conscious- 
ness that where God has placed our lot be, and that 
our most becoming posture accept our destiny with 
grateful humility. You must let tell you how lonely 
home among the mountains, with young children 
asleep, husband absent, sound heard but the 
cry the wild dog the wail the curlew, lock bolt 
guard our solitary hut, strong our utter helplessness 
have turned you friend, and read far into the 
night till lot seemed light and joy seemed cast around 
very menial toils: then have said, bless the 
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